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TERMS: 

The Crrcuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 


to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more | 


than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. J heology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


fhe O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other ‘jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 











COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 


VI. 

HE court whose opinion we were quoting in our 

last article continues as follows: ‘It is said 
the covenant is void because it is in derogation of 
the inalienable right of liberty of conscience. To 
this objection the reply is obvious ; the very forma- 
tion and subscription of this covenant is an exer- 
cise of the inalienable right of liberty of con- 
science. And it is not easy to discern why the 
society in question may not frame their creed and 
covenant as well as other societies of Christians, 
and worship God according to the dictates of their 
consciences. We must remember that in this land 
of liberty, civil and religious, conscience is subject 
to no human law; its rights are not to be invaded, 
or even questioned, so long as its dictates are 
obeyed consistently with the harmony, good order 
and peace of the community. With us, modes of 
faith and worship must always be numerous and 
variant ; and it is not the province of either branch 
of the government to control or restrain them 
when they appear sincere and harmless. 

“Again, it is urged that the covenant is void, be- 
cause its consideration is illegal, that it is against 
good morals and the policy of the law. * * * 
The covenant only settles certain principles as to 
the admission of members, community of interest, 
mode of management and support, acquisition and 
use of property, stipulations in respect to services 
and claims, profess:ons of a general nature as to 
the faith of the society, and a solemn renewal of a 
former covenant and appointment of certain offi- 
cers. This is the essence of the covenant signed 
by the plaintiff; and on this the defendants rely, as 
a written contract of the plaintiff, under his hand 
and seal, never to make the present claim. Now 
what is there illegal in its consideration or wherein 
is it against good morals or the policy of the law? 
It does not contain a fact or a principle which an 
honest man ought to condemn, but it does contain 
some provisions which all men ought to approve ; 
it distinctly inculcates the duty of honest industry, 
contentment with competency, and charity to the 
poor and suffering. In this view of the subject, 
these objections vanish in a moment.” 

The court then referred to the evidence before it 
of the customs of the Shakers, and to the fact that 
the plaintiff's counsel had read extracts from their 
book entitled “ Testimony Concerning Christ’s Sec- 
ond Appearing,” to show the absurdities of their 
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faith, and then said that considering these things and | 


the covenant together, “the result of the exami- 
nation will not ina legal point of view be essen- 
tially varied. It is certainly true that some arti- 
cles of faith peculiar to the society, appear to the 
rest of the world as destitute of all scriptural foun- 
dation; and several of their consequent regulations 
unnatural, whimsical, and in their tendency in some 
respects, calculated to weaken the force of what are 
termed imperfect obligations. Professing to exer- 
cise a perfect command over those passions which 
others are disposed most cheerfully to obey, they 
perhaps, in so doing, may chill some of the kindest 
affections of the heart, gradually lessen its sensi- 
bility, and to a certain extent endanger, if not 
seriously wound, ‘the tender charities of fatier, 
son and brother.’ * * * * 
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It would seem, from the volume which they have 
published, that their faith extends to unusual 
lengths, and leads to what others at once pro- 
nounce to be absurdities ; but this is not within 
our control ; it is rightfully their own. 

“But it is contended that according to the faith, 
and principles, and usages of the society, which 
are considered as referred to in the covenant of 
the society as a part of it, the covenant amounts to 
a contract never to marry, which public policy will 
not sanction. We have betore observed it is not a 
perpetual one ; of course at most it is a contract 
not to marry while they continue members of the 
society. * Pa * As it regards those 
members of the society who are married, though 
they may live separate, without cherishing the gen- 
tle affections, still such conduct violates no human 
law, and however lightly they may esteem the 
blessings of matrimony, their opinions do not les- 
sen the legal obligations created by marriage, 
Surely they may agree to live in different houses 
and without any communication with each other. 
Contracts of separation between husband and wife 
are not unfrequent, neither are they illegal when 
made with third persons. This objection can not 
avail, nor that which relates to the relation of father 
and son. Their principles require the circle of 
benevolence and affection to be enlarged. but not 
that ‘parental or filial tenderness should be de- 
stroyed or lessened.” 

Thus did the court dispose of the arguments 
against the community contract contained in the 
covenant of the Shakers, grounded on its alleged 
conflict with constitutional law, good morals and 
public policy. But this Maine court did not stop 
there. Before disposing of the case, it proceeded 
to apply another principle, which is a part of the 
fundamental law of contracts; véz., that a party to 
an illegal and void contract, can have no recovery 
or relief against co-parties to the same contract. 
The court said: ‘‘But for the sake of the argu- 
ment let us suppose that the covenant or contract 
is illegal and void for the reasons which have been 
urged by the plaintiff’s counsel ; what then will be 
the legal consequence? Will the action then 
stand on any firmer ground? Though in the pres- 
ent case, the plaintiff does not demand of the defend - 
ants the repayment of a sum of money paid to 
them, on the ground that they have no legal right 
to retain it, yet his demand is in principle the same 
thing; it is a demand of compensation for services 
rendered, on the ground that, as the contract was 
unlawful and void, the value of those services may 
be recovered; that is, if he had increased the funds 
of the society by a sum of money instead of his 
personal labors and services, the right to recover 
back the money, or recover the value of those 
services in money, must be settled by the same 
principles of law in both cases. Now, what are 
those principles? Before stating them, let it be 
again observed that the jury have found that the plain - 
tiff knowingly signed this covenant which we are 
now considering in the light of an illegal and void 
contract, and voluntarily joined this society and re- 
mained for several years a member, engaged with 
all the other members in all the transactions of it, 
and all of them i” pari delicto,’ |in the same 
wrong] “for if the contract is illegal and void, it is 
because the society who formed and signed it is an 
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unlawful society, and united for purposes which the 
law condemns.” 

The court then proceeds to quote in illustration 
of the doctrine of the law, applicable to the 
case, some of the old common law authorities 
as follows: “If a wager be made on a box- 
ing match, and the event happening, the winner 
receives the money, it can not be recovered 
back by the loser ; for where one pays money upon 
a contract executed, which is in itself immoral and 
illegal, and where the parties are equally criminal, 


the rule is iz pari delicto potior est conditio defen- | 
dentis,” [where parties are in the same wrong, the , 


condition of the defending party is the stronger]. 
2 Comyn on Contracts, p. 120. “To the same 
point in deciding an early case Lord Kenyon says, 
‘ There is no case to be found where, when money 
has been actually paid by one of two parties to the 
other on an illegal contract, both being Aarticeps 
criminis, an action can be maintained to recover it 
back again.’ In another case Lord Mansfield said 
that ‘where both parties are equally criminal 
against the general laws of public policy, the rule is 
potior est conditio defendentis. And in another 
case Lord Ellenborough said, ‘We will not assist 
an illegal transaction in any respect; we leave the 
matter as we find it.’ Another authority says ‘no 
implied promise arises out of an illegal transaction.’ 
And another, ‘on the whole, the sound principle 
is, the law will not raise or imply any promise in 
aid of a transaction forbidden by the law of the 
land.’ 

“With these authorities before us, it would seem 
impossible to sustain the present action, even allow- 
ing the covenant and the society, by whom and for 
whose use it was formed, to be of the reprehensible 
and illegal character which has been given them.” 
And so judgment was unanimously given against 
the plaintiff. 7. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE alternations of our spiritual experi- 

ence are like the changes of the weath- 
er, or like the ebb and flow of the tides. 
We have at one time a clear perception of the 
truth, and are justified, cheerful and fruitful ; 
at another time, without any known cause of 
change, our minds are beclouded with doubts 
and condemnation, and all our being is de- 
ranged and unsatisfactory. We know that 
these changes have connections with the move- 
ments of invisible principalities ; and yet, as 
in the science of the weather and the tides 
there is a great deal that is yet unexplainable, 
so we have to admit that we are not advanced 
enough in spiritual wisdom to account for all 
the phenomena of our inner life. But like 
those engaged in navigation, we can learn how 
to take advantage of the currents and counter- 
currents that we meet with. The mariner 
watches the tide and knows when to set sail 
in a given direction, and how to anchor when 
the current changes. A man can manage even 
a raft so as to work his way up the North 
River. without sail or oar. Let him start when 
the tide is running up stream, and he will make 
headway at a good rate for six hours. Then 
let him cast anchor and hold still the next six 
hours while the tide is setting back. After 
that he can go on with the tide another six 
hours; and so on. In this way, by moving 
when the tide is in his favor, and anchoring 
when it is against him, so as not to lose what 
he gains, he will float up to Albany by the 
bare flow of the river, without working at all. 
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Apply this to our spiritual experiences. 
When we are cheerful and bright, seeing God 
and good in all around us, with minds clear 
and apprehensive, then the tide is setting up, 
and we have nothing to do but to let the raft 
float. But suppose that by and by we find the 
tide’ turning and all our feelings going wrong ; 
then what we have to do is to cast anchor and 
lie still; which we can do by fastening our- 
selves to the truth that we have seen, in such 


a way that we can not deny it when our feel- — 


ings are opposed to it. There are many meas- 
ures that an ingenious mind can take to fasten 
itself to truth that it has once seen clearly. 


' One essential thing is to make no provision 





for giving it up—not to leave in our minds the 
lurking idea that perhaps in a time of tempta- 
tion we shall forsake it, which will make us 
hold back from committing ourselves to it, for 
fear of contradicting ourselves. If we keep 
loose in this way, we shall be sure to find our- 
selves soon floating back. Let a person make 
up his mind, when he sees truth which has the 
seal of God upon it, that he does not want 
any loop-hole by which he may ever get away 
from it, but chooses to be committed to it ir- 
revocably. His object is to cast anchor, so 
that in time of perturbation and darkness, he 
may not lose what he has gained. For this 
purpose let him confess the truth by word and 
deed ; let him embody it if possible, in some 
practical expression; let him throw it out like 
an anchor into the circumstances around him. 

There is no better rule of life than to con- 
fess in darkness what we saw in the light. 
There is a great deal of needless suffering for 
want of this anchoring rule. In many cases, 
a person’s experience is just like running up 
with the tide six hours and falling back almost 
as much the next six hours. In all the dark- 
ness of mind and temptation to evil thinking 
that we are subject to, let us never cease to 
confess and regard as truth what we saw in 
our best state; let us stick to it through the 
darkness just as firmly as if it were before us 
in all the brightness in which we first saw it ; 
then we shall not fall back. 

We must not expect to get into still water, 
where we shall not be subject to the ebb and 
flow of the spiritual tides—certainly not until 
the principalities of evil are cast down ; but it 
is possible to praise God in these alternations, 
and to get wisdom from him to take advantage 
of the tide when it goes right; and to know 
when to anchor and how to be contented and 
happy when it goes wrong. 


THE PHILOSPHER’S TEXT-BOOK. 





{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

E were present not long since at a con- 

ference of Spiritualists where the Bible 
was considered a mythological invention, and 
treated in a very lordly, supercilious style. 
But we noticed that, after all, the deepest philoso- 
phy of the Spiritualists—that which they 
have arrived at through the severest reasoning 
and experience—is simply a reflection of the 
Bible, and was familiar truth with Christ and 
Paul. For instance, one gentleman said, There 
was manifestly no safety in obeying every spirit, 
and that as a general rule he felt disposed to 





question and distrust any spirit that came to 
him with a command, and respect only those 
that come with suggestions and philosophy. 
Now any one at all acquainted with the New 
Testament knows that Christ proposed to gov- 
ern men by truth and not law, and that Paul 
was the grand champion of this method of 
influence. He said to the Galatians, Though 
an angel from heaven preach [the law] to you, 
let him be accursed, 

Another speaker recommended a manifesta- 
tion that some friend had recently had, to this 


_ effect: The spirit said, “Do you wish fora 
| test, or the evidence in your own experience, of 
| spirit manifestations? Live well.” Though 


we judged from what this gentleman had pre- 
viously said, that he considered the Bible a 
mixture of mythology and history, yet he re- 
marked on the coincidence between this mani- 
festation and the axiom of Christ, “ He that 
will do his will shall know of the doctrine ;” 
and he commended Christ’s wisdom by sayin g, 
that though the connection between a good 
life and spiritual clairvoyance is not apparent 
at first sight, it is a grand philosophical truth. 


One speaker who seemed in his own conceit 
to soar infinite heights above the Bible, and 
who thought the discussion of its inspiration 
in the circles a mere waste of time, yet took 
his text from the Bible for the main substance 
of his remarks. Moses, a very myth in the 
spiritualist’s mind, says that “God created man 
in his own image.” This text was used as 
excellent capital, in a flourish of words about 
the godhood of all men. Any quantity of 
grandiloquence and bombast was spent on the 
idea that man is a part of God, when all there 
is of truth in it is stated in a few words in the 
Bible. 

One speaker lamented the bigotry and sec- 
tarianism that began to manifest itself in the 
different circles, and said that in view of this 
he was ready to think that there was some wis- 
dom in the ancient law against spiritual inter- 
course, referring as we supposed to Moses’ law 
forbidding the consulting of familiar spirits. 
It will be strange to us, if in the ripest stage of 
their conclusions, the whole company do not 
begin to think, and really think, that this is 
the fact. 

A gentleman in some remarks tending to in- 
spire caution in receiving the spirits, said that 
spiritualists are beginning to be'ieve that death 
makes no change in a person’s character—that 
on passing out of the body persons retain the 
same vices and the same virtues, the very moral 
character in every respect, that they had before. 
This is Bible—nothing will be found in that 
book which makes death a moral savior ; but the 
principle that the dead as well as the living 
need the salvation of Christ, is plain in its 
instructions. 

It is interesting to see how in almost all 
cases persons who pretend to be independent 
of the Bible pay involuntary homage to it in 
quoting its axioms and philosophy. ‘The 
truth is, it is impossible to reason deeply with- 
out finding Bible language the most expressive 
and powerful that can be called to aid. 

The following argument, by Simpson, which 
has just fallen under our eye, should be studied 
by those who find the Bible a splendid maga- 
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zine of philosophy and truth, and yet deny its 
inspiration : 

“The Bible must be the invention of good 
men or angels ; of dad men or devils ; or of God. 
It could not be the invention of good men or 
angels ; for they neither would nor could make 
a book and tell lies all the time they were 
writing it, saying ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ when 
it was their own invention. It could not be 
the invention of dad men or devils; for they 
could not make a book which commands all 
duty, forbids all sin, and condemns themselves 
to all eternity. I therefore draw this conclu- 
sion: the Bible must be given by the inspira- 
tion of God.” 


THE REBOUND OF LIFE. 





E may get a good idea of the working 

of resurrection life, by comparing it 

with the action of steam. Steam is an elastic 

substance, capable of compressing into a 

small compass, and again expanding when the 

pressure is removed. It is this property that 
gives it its wonderful power. 

So it is with the life of Christ; it is an ever- 
springing, elastic force, but like steam, it is 
capable of compressing and again rebounding 
when the pressure is removed. Who has not 
felt his soul bowed down by the dark envelope 
of an evil spirit, and in some dark and trying 
hour burst forth, as from a dream into newness 
of life? 

There appears to have been an experience of 
this kind in the resurrection of Christ. Just 
before his crucifixion, he was so enveloped in 
the dark spirit of Satan, that his soul was ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful; and on the cross the 
darkness was so impenetrable that the Father 
seemed to have hidden his face from him. 
But death was the greatest pressure to which 
Satan could subject his spirit, and after it had 
done its worst, he burst its bands and arose 
triumphant over it. There was a constant 
infusion of life from the Father into him, that 
made him too powerful for evil to hold. He 
loosed the pains of death because “it was not 
possible that he he should be holden of it.” 

Every believer in Christ has this same 
power working in him, and is sure at last to 
burst from the pressure of every evil, into the 
liberty and glories of the resurrection. 

L. F. D. 


THE CHILD-FUDGE. 





“*Where hast thou been toiling all day, sweetheart, 
That thy brow is burdened and sad? 

The Master’s work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirn glad. 


“* Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frost, 
Or scorched with the midday glare? 

Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care?”’ 


‘** No pleasant garden-toils were mine !— 
I have sat on the judgment-seat, 

Where the Master sits at eve and calls 
The children around his feet.”’ 


“* How camest thou on the judgment-seat, 
Sweetheart? who set thee there? 

’Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care.”’ 


“*T climbed on the judgmenteseat myself, 
I have sat there alone all day ; 

For it grieved me to see the children around 
Idling their life away. 


“* They wasted the Master’s precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours ; 





They trained not the vines, nor gathered the fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet, meek flowers.” 


“And what hast thou done on the judgment-seat, 
Sweetheart? what didst thou there? 

Would the idlers heed thy childish voice? 
Did the garden mend by thy care? ” 


“‘ Nay, that grieved me more! I called and I cried, 
But they left me there forlorn. 

My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


“Ah, the judgment-seat was not for thee, 
The servants were not thine ! 

And the eyes which adjudge the praise and the blame 
See further than thine or mine. 


“The voice that shall sound at eve, sweetheart, 
Will not raise its tones to be heard: 

It will hush the earth and hush the hearts, 
And none will resist its word.” 


** Should I see the Master’s treasures lost, 
The stores that should feed his poor, 

And not lift my voice, be it weak as it may, 
And not be griev-ed sore?”’ 


** Wait till the evening falls, sweetheart, — 
Wait till the evening falls; 

The Master is near and knoweth all, 
Wait till the Master calls. 


** But how fared thy garden-plot, sweetheart, 
Whilst thou sat’st on the judgment-seat ? 
Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines, 

And kept them from careless feet? ”’ 


“*Nay, that is the saddest of all to me! 
That is the saddest of all ! 

My vines are trailing, my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.’’ 


“*Go back to thy garden-plot, sweetheart, 
Go back till the evening falls ! 

And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 


**Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone ; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own. 


“And the next may copy his, sweetheart, 
Till all grows fair and sweet ; 

And when the Master comes at eve, 
Happy faces his coming will greet. 


**Then shall thy joy be full, sweetheart, 
In the garden so fair to see, 
In the Master’s words of praise for all, 
In a look of his own for thee.”’ 
—From Child Life. 


PRAYERS VS. MESSRS. CARPENTER 
AND TYNDALL. 


A correspondent of the WV. Y. Herald writes as 
follows : 


Recently, in Zion’s College, London, Dr. Car- 
penter declared “that all the liturgies, collects and 
prayers that were ever uttered never could influ- 
ence the course of this universe, nor man, nor a 
single individual, in any degree.” Professor Tyn- 
dall also said (there were over one hundred clergy- 
men present) “I am speaking to men of education, 
men of learning, men who have studied in univer- 
sities, who have read history and observed the 
course of nature, and I ask you whether it is really 
possible that you can have any belief in the effi- 
cacy of prayer to affect the universe in the least 
degree ?” 

Allow me space in your paper for a few remarks 
on this subject. And first, 1 would state my own 
personal experience of the efficacy of prayer and 
the fulfillment of the promises connected therewith, 
as set forth in the Bible for man’s direction and 
encouragement, according to the will of God. F 

My first religious experience was when a mere 
boy, about four to six years of age. My heart 
seemed singularly drawn out to God in worship, 
love and joy. I seemed to have grown up in the 
blessedness of God’s favor without knowing it. 
But when about six years old my playmates heset 
me with ridicule, and I sunk under it, lost the Di- 
vine favor, and for the first time in my life, I felt 
condemned of God. Thus I lived until I was 
seventeen, when I determined, at all hazards, to 
regain what I had lost. 

Now, here is a point in the personal experience 
of achild who, without knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, consciously shared its promises to those who 
obey them, and lived therein some two years, shar- 
ing the witness of the Spirit with his spirit that he 
was a child of God, as the Bible declares, delight- 
ing in God’s worship and love, and thus proving 











the efficacy of prayer and the verity of the Bible 
to all true worshipers of God. 

It makes no difference whether Drs. Carpenter 
and Tyndall call this the result of my prayers or 
those of somebody else, or whether they deny that 
prayer has any thing whatever to do with it; the 
fact stands on the Bible basis: in defiance of their 
thought. And, as the promises of God, condi- 
tioned on prayer, were realized, itis a logical sequence 
that prayer was used by myself or by others and 
was answered. Another point is, that my experi- 
ence from my fall for some eleven years, only cor- 
roborated the Bible declarations of God’s condem- 
nation of the disobedient, the scientists’ sophistry 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But the scene now changes. I looked at myself 
and at the world and found every thing just as Car- 
penter and Tyndall have seen it all their lives, cor- 
rupt, unholy, ruined and lost; a world lying in 
wickedness and corruption, just as the Bible repre- 
sents lost man, all proving that representation true. 
Now, I said, I will prove the truth or falsity of the 
Bible and the Bible’s God in the promises to those 
who will forsake their evil ways through the grace 
and help of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Sa- 
viour, and in His name ask deliverance from guilt 
and sin. This battle was indescribably sore and 
hard-fought for three months. Infidelity, with all 
its quibbles, and moral darkness shut me out from 
God. Much of the time I could only say, “Sink or 
swim, live or die,” here I set my standard for “ victory 
or death!” 

Thus passed three months, when Jesus spoke 
and the storm went mourning into silence at His 
voice. Sinai’s thunders ceased and o’er my head 
the bow of promise beamed. Prayer had prevailed. 
God’s promise was mine. God had fulfilled His 
word. The Bible to me wastrue. The Spirit bore 
witness with my spirit that I was a child of God. 
My triumph was far more glorious than my utmost 
imagination had conceived. for my “sun did not go 
down, neither did my moon withdraw itself; the 
Lord was my everlasting light and the days of my 
mourving were ended.” 

Can Messrs. Carpenter and Tyndall successfully 
dissipate such testimony? Can they inopen court 
swear down and rebut the millions of witnesses, 
past and present, to the truth of God and His word 
in their personal experience of the same blessed 
deliverance from guilt and sin? Were all these 
witnesses ignorant fanatics? Were the 100 minis- 
ters who listened to Carpenter and Tyndall in Zion 
College when these gentlemen made this assertion 
and asked the question given above, and whom 
Tyndall eulogized as learned, etc.,—were they all 
fools or knaves? What a climax of self-esteem 
and egotism! Thus are both Tyndall and Carpen- 
ter standing proofs of the truth of the Bible repre- 
sentations of man as well as of the imbecility of hu- 
man reason when it leaves the only standard of re- 
ligious truth. 

Again, I have seen and experienced many an- 
swers to prayer, both direct and immediate, not 
only in simple Christian experience—of which all 
God’s children are samples—but in temporal things. 

I have seen disease which threatened to be fatal, 
immediately and suddenly arrested in answer to 
prayer. I have known direct and immediate an- 
swers to prayer in business ; and in law I have 
known a party defeated by non-appearance and 
non-correspondence, through the non-reception of 
a letter and delay of a railroad train, in answer to 
the united prayers of two or three persons who 
made it a special subject of prayer that God would 
deliver the defendant from the unjust and vile 
claims of another party. I have known hundreds— 
I might say thousands—of dollars saved to persons 
who could ill afford to lose them, and where there 
seemed no other hope therefor but God to answer 
to prayer. 

Many hurdreds of well-authenticated cures, even 
of cases given up by physicians, and of cancers, fe- 
vers, epilepsy, insanity, etc., etc., have been grant- 
ed in answer to prayer alone. What arrogance 
and impudence for such men to stump the world in 
denial of the least degree of effect on the universe 
for the efficacy of prayer, and to taunt people who 
believe, teach and know the efficacy of prayer, with 
asking them whether it is really possible that you 
can have any belief therein! In other words to 
say, Now just own up thit you are hypocrites. If 
this is not the very acme HP irc impudence, 
ignorance or hypocrisy I know not what can be. 
Do neither man nor his interests belong to the uni- 
verse ? A. W. BLAKESLEY. 


A gentleman in a fit of absent-mindedness told 
another that he had two sons—both boys.—Z x. 
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A LAVENTR. 





From sad-browed Autumn on, we watch and wait 

Until full-bosomed blooms the Summer from her child- 
hood Spring, 

Trusting that a wee stranger at our gate 

Our dear Father’s mercy infinite will in safety bring. 


A tiny stranger, yet so loved, so dear 

So longed for as of all His precious gifts by far-most 
sweet ; 

The promised coming as it draws more near 

Throws its sunny gladness o’er all the pathway at our 
feet. pilin 
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Harriet M. WorpDeEN, Epiror. 


New England Congregationalism, notwithstand- 
ing the conservatism which it inherits from the 
Puritans and John Calvin, seems destined to be 
the mother of a large family of radicalisms. Uni- 
tarianism, though in a long quarrel with it, is really 
its oldest child. Perfectionism. as now existing in 
the Oneida Community, traces its origin to the teach- 
ings of Andover and New Haven, and to the spirit 
of New England Revivals. Beecherism, which is 
really a distinct system of free-thinking, if not of 
free socialism, is but one remove in the line of de- 
scent from the greatest of the New England 
Fathers. The /adependent, which was not long 
ago the principal organ of Orthodox Congregation- 
alism is now distinguishing itself as the champion 
of toleration and free discussion. Among the 
many individual representatives of Congregation- 
alism who have shown its tendency to radicalism, 
we may mention the late Prof. Upham of Maine, 
who secretly fraternized with the Oneida Commu- 
nists, and the Rev. Jesse Jones of Massachusetts, 
who is devoting himself to sundry socialistic and 
industrial revolutions. These and many other 
examples that might be collected, indicate that 
there is something in the very constitution of New 
Englind Congregitionilism that mikes it a school 
of independent ind courazeous thought; so that, 
while it keeps its own conservative character, it 
throws into :he world from time to time illegitimate 
offspring who are the most radicul of all radicals. 
That something is probably compounded of the in- 
tellectual ambition which is fostered ‘n the New 
Englind colleges and the spiritual fire which 
breaks out from time to time in the New England 
revivals, aided at the birth of each successive 
heresy by the natural reaction of the free-thinkers 
against the narrowness of their gestation. In view 
of these facts and tendencies, it seems not unlikely 
that New England Congregationalism, after all, 
may become progressive as a whole, and lead the 
religious world out of sectarianism and intolera- 
tion. For our part we expect to see it call home 
and make much of its scattered illegitimates, and 
yield itself to the Pentecostal spirit till its 
thousand churches shall dissolve into Communities. 

J. H. N. 


THE EXTENDED AURA. 





ORRIS, Malvina, Edgar and Susan are seat- 

ed round the open fire-place ; each is gazing 
intently into the fire—each is busied with contem- 
plation. Norris is first to break the long silence 
and surprises the others with the result of his rev- 
erie. “I was querying,” says he slowly, “if the word 
‘glory,’ which is used so much in the New Testa- 
ment in reference to Christ, is not the same thing 


that spiritualist clairvoyants call ‘aura’ and ‘odic 
light!” 
Edgar.—The old song that Susan sings-— 


‘*The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around ’’— 


describes a visible light, which was no doubt the 
aura of the angel. I see no reason why the glory 
that surrounded Christ on different occasions, as at 
his transfiguration, was not similar to the light 
which is seen by odic sensitives. 

Malvina.—I have always had a repugnance to 
these terms so much in vogue with spiritualists. 
They have seemed to me like mystical jargon— 
perfectly meaningless phrases. 

Edgar.—I used to feel somewhatas you do ; but ] 
am willing to accept of truth wherever I find it. 
If the spiritualists have ideas that will help me to 
better understand the Gospel, J will humbly learn 
of them. 

Malvina.—\ wish to learn the truth. I should 
be glad to become enlightened in reference to these 
vague expressions “‘aura,” “personal magnetism,” 
“ odic light,’ etc. 

Norris.—The old Bible spiritualism teaches that 
the mere personal aura that emanates from the 
body, is comparatively a small affair. I reckon that 
with spiritual eyes we could see, for instance, the 
aura of Jesus Christ extending from his heart and 
working through the whole world at the present 
moment. In the case of the table-tipping medium- 
ship we are taught that the physical manifestations, 
rappings, etc., take place in a certain sphere that is 
filled by the aura of the medium. I accept the 
doctrine, but I judge that aura-extension is not 
confined to any such limited space as the popular 
spiritualism represents. 

Edgar.—| agree with you. I believe that Jesus 
Christ is a medium and that the manifestations 
which are due to his mediumship are going on in 
the whole world all the time. 

Norris.—And, in a religious revival, my theory 
is, that the person who is the medium, whether he 
be the minister or some praying man or woman, 
occupies the whole neighborhood or town with his 
aura ; in other words there is a mediumship as ex- 
tensive as the revival. 

Edgar.—The spirits say that if we could see 
what is really going on—meaning I suppose what 
the invisibles are doing—we should know that in 
a revival there are many messengers going about 
who are giving off their auras, the effects of 
which are seen in the conversions. 

Norris.—The aura of Christ certainly must be 
as extensive as his spiritual body. He had long 
ago at least 144,000 men and women who dwelt 
in him, and, as Paul says, “ were knit together,” and 
“by joints and bands having nourishment minis- 
tered,’’ grew up into him. I believe that he is 
present in that whole corporation just as really asa 
man is present in his own body; that he can act in 
all the members of that corporation just as readily 
and freely as a man can move his own fingers. 


Susan.—\ find no difficulty in believing that 
the influence of Christ’s spirit—call it aura if you 
like—can and does extend through heaven and 
earth. 

Edgar.—At a certain seance that I once attended, 
I broached some of these ideas, and a spirit an- 
swered them thus: ‘The theory of an extended 
aura may be true enough in one sense; but for 
practical working, such as rapping and moving of 
persons and inanimate objects, force is required ; 
and this is not imparted in sufficient quantities to 
become a working-force at a great distance from 
the body of the medium. Force acting from a 
center sets in motion concentric waves which in 
theory have no limit, but go on forever. Yet in 
reality they soon become so diminished in power 
that they effect nothing, because the force varies in- 





l versely as the square of the distance.” 





Norris —But that is not the only way in which 
spiritual power acts. The law that a force varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, applies to 
radiating forces; but not to forces that pass by 
conduction. A magnet however strong has no per- 
ceptible power at the distance of a few inches ; but 
the smallest charge of electricity, passing on wires 
from New York to Buffalo, is not perceptibly dim- 
inished. The force that governs the human body 
is evidently compounded of radiating forces and 
conducted forces. The nerves serve as conductors 
to the force that radiates from the spiritual center ; 
and so in the great spiritual body of Christ, not 
only is there a radiating force emanating from Christ’s 
person, but that force has its conductors in the 
“joints and bands” that connect all the members. 
Moreover it can not be said that all radiating forces 
are limited to small distances. That depends on 
the strength and quality of the force. Gravitation 
and light act perceptibly and effectually through 
distances that are practically immeasurable. Per- 
haps there is a reservoir of force in Jesus Christ 
vast enough to project an aura as extensive as 
gravitation or the light of the sun. What will the 
spirits say to this ? 


We have received from the National Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, the prospectus of “The History 
of the Grange Movement; or, the Farmers’ War 
against Monopolies: being an account of the 
struggles of the American Farmers against the ex- 
tortibns of the Railroad Companies, with a history 
of the Rise and Progress of the order of the Pat- 
rons of Husbandry. By Edward Winslow Martin.’ 
The work is to be illustrated with sixty engravings 
and portraits of leading Grangers. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—T.L. P. on his way to the Box-shop, which 
overlooks the sheepfold, met W. A. H. the other 
morning returning from it, and flung at him this 
doggerel : 

There was a man with a milk bottle, 
Who seized the lambs by the throttle, 
And he said, “ Drink it down— 

’Twill make you frisk round ”— 

That magnanimous man with the bottle ! 

After a while W. A. H. found courage to reply : 

There was a big man who said, “ What 
On earth shall I do with this pot ? 

T’ll fill it with paste, 

And spread it with haste, 

And make boxes with taste ”"— 

That magniloquent man with the pot! 

—‘“T’ve got a conundrum for you,” says N. as 
he seats himself at the breakfast-table. ‘ Why is 
a school-teacher like the weather we are having 
this spring?” 

“Because he is very able (variable),” confidently 
replies H. 

“No” says N., “It is a great deal simpler reason 
than that.’’ 

“Because he frowns,” guesses M. “No.” 

“Because a school-teacher teaches the young ideas 
how to shoot and the weather helps young shoots 
to grow,” guesses J. 

“You all aim too high. Think of the simplest 
thing you can say of a school-teacher,” says N. 

“Because he blusters so,” suggests C. 

“No, it is simpler than that, even.” 

“What can it be”? says Miss L. “Isn’t a school- 
mistress as much like the weather as a school-mas- 
ter?” 

“Exactly,” says N. 

“Will this similarity apply to any persons besides 
school-teachers ?” asks M. 

“Tt can not possibly apply to any dz school- 
teachers,” is the provoking reply. 
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“Let me see,” says H., “The weather is change- 
able—the weather is cold—the weather is severe— 
Ah! that’s it,” with enthusiasm. “I can guess it 
now—a school-teacher is severe.” 

“Not right,” laughs N. ‘You must be more 
simple. Ill tell you this much; the answer isa 
pun—yes, even a double pun.” 

“ Ah!” says S. the punster, speaking for the first 
time—“a pun is it? Well, a teacher must find 4 
(fine day). 

‘No, sir. You havn’t hit right.” 

‘A teacher keeps the children in,” says J. 

“That’s the nearest right of any guess yet made; 
—but that is’nt right—try again.” 

Here G., the present school-teacher, appears, and 
is asked by H., “Do tell us G., what you do?” 

“A good many things. I teach the children 
Arithmetic for one thing.” 

“Bah! that is’nt right, I know—the weather 
can’t do that. What do you do like the weather?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure.” 

“Think of the simplest thing that you can say 
about G.’s vocation,” says N. ‘Ask some one to 
tell what he does ?” 

“C., what should you say that G. does down at 
the seminary?” asks H. intent on finding out the 
answer. 

“Why, he instructs the children of course,” is 
the innocent reply. 

“T know it,” says H. impatiently, “ but that is n’t 
like the weather.” 

“Now M., won’t you tell what G. does at the 
seminary that at all resembles the weather ? think 
of something very simple. N. says it is the easiest 
thing you can possibly say, and yet it is a pun.” 

M. after thinking an instant replies, “Why, he 
keeps school—(keeps cool).” 

“Sure enough”—say all—“how simple!” and 
an uproarious laugh follows. 

—The Watertown Morning Dispatch in a well- 
written article, makes use of one or two paragraphs 
from the letter of our informal contributor, Mrs. 
Griffin, to illustrate a subject in hand, adding the 
unexpected compliment, “Her letter is perfectly 
delicious. America has produced no humorist who 
can compare with Mrs. Azubah W. Griffin!” 


—Just as we were going to press our journalist 
remorselessly abducted the twenty-four lines that 
filled this place, saying she had “ changed her mind 
about having that item printed. Reason—theme 
hackneyed,” etc. “But,” we expostulated, “there 
is hardly time to supply the missing paragraph— 
what can be done?” “QO fill up with dashes and 
and punctuation marks for once,” she said, and 
left us. We felt very much dashed— 














—— — - -, and embraced 
aK RR RR RR mS * * the oppor- 
tunity to apostrophize largely ” ” ” ” ” ” 
which elicited loud exclamations from our printer- 
eereeee ofeeereee 


and eager interrogations from our printer-girls as 
to what was up? ?? PP? PPPP PPPPP PPPPPP PPP??? 
We pointed to the vacancy ~3>- EA> KE> Ee 
43> > showing them the rejected paragraph § 
7797 7 VT VT 4%, and one of the typos said, 

“My stars! ** * #* # ## # # # * vour notion 
is without a parallel || || || || || || || |] I believe. I 
would n’t do that for $$*¥$$F$$or LLLLLL 
I should rather fill up with pauses.” We at once 
followed the advice— ,, 2 

—A tiny miss named Althea lately came from 
Ohio to live with us and has joined the group 
of four-year-olds in the South children’s room. 
The juveniles are enthusiastic over this new ar- 
rival. All the boys vie with each other in 


999 


giving her the most love and attention. It is’ 


a great favor to sit by her side. She is rather shy, 


frequently pushing them off. Yesterday Humph- 
rey was quite jubilant saying, “She loves me and 
In their meeting last evening the 


I love her.” 





children were advised to let her distribute her 
love, of which she has an abundance, to them all. 
The grown folks have some hearty laughs to see 
how young love works. Mrs. T. says, “The 
younger set in the East-room have caught the 
spirit; while I was dressing Althea, George W. 
and Berton asked if they might kiss that little girl, 
and their eyes sparkled when I gave them liberty.” 


Sunday, April 26.—The little birds that sang 
their gladdest songs when last week’s sunshine 
shed its warmth over all, would fain sing again, 
did not the cheerless scene caused by yesterday’s 
snow-storm, chill their very utterance. This pro- 
tracted wintry weather sends them in swarms to 
our doorsteps for food. They fly to our win- 
dows, they hover round our dwellings. A flock of 
untamed blackbirds was seen in the dry branches 
of the butternut-tree this morning, looking piteously 
on the desolate landscape for the means of sub- 
sistence. This tempted us to scatter crumbs of 
bread freely all about the lawn. Since then the 
robins, the blue-birds, the sparrows, and even the 
wary hermit-thrush have fearlessly partaken of the 
repast, showing that there was a great scarcity of 
proper nourishment in the woods. 


Snow from November till May seems dreary, in- 
deed. Even the children are tired of their sleds 
and “wish the snow would all go off.” One of 
our poets in the following parody describes the 
last snow-storm: 

SuGar Snow. 
April, 25, 1874. 
Floating down, o’er field and dwelling, 
Making all the landscape drear, 


Vexing us beyond all telling, 
Tiresomest snow in all the year. 


When I watch the damp and chilly 
Outpouring cf feathery haze, 
How I long for birds and summer, 
Sun, and warmth of August days. 


In a late meeting the question was asked, “ Did 
we ever have such a backward spring as this, be- 
fore?” We were reminded that eighteen years ago 
on the 4th of April, snow lay on’the ground toa 
depth of several feet; the fences were covered, 
and the roads so drifted, that a party of our 
men worked the whole day in shoveling through a 
snow-drift ; and on the 20th of the same month a 
bee was made to shovel the roads clear between 
the Hamilton bridge and the Castle. Several 
other Aprils were cited as quite as backward as 
the present one, so that W. our farmer who has a 
special interest in the weather, concluded with the 
remark, “ Well, I think on the whole, the Lord 
manages the weather pretty well. I don’t think 
we have much to complain of.” It was thought if 
the farmers could feel reconciled to it, the rest of 
us ought to certainly. 

May 1.—The sun shines—the snow is melting, 
but the air is like chill December. Where can we 
get the flowers for our May queen? A happy 
thought—her raven locks shall be adorned with a 
crown of dazzling snow—emblem of purity. 

**O the lovely, lovely May!” 





Fragments of an Evening Conversation. 

W. A. H.—I have lately had a new appreciation 
of unity, and I wish to consecrate myself to it more 
fully than ever before. I know that the spirit 
which simply loves liberty regardless of unity leads 
in the end to unhappiness and barrenness of heart. 
See what value Christ puts upon unity: “If two 
of you shallagree on earth touching any thing that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven.” ‘Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name there 
am I in the midst.” If the unity of two or 
three can insure the presence of Christ and the 
fulfillment of prayer, what may not be expected 
of two hundred or two thousand when permeated 
with the same spirit! 








| 
| 
| 
| 





F. B. H.—I1 have felt lately like studying the 
presence of Christ among us. The passage Wil- 
liam quotes has been in my mind a good deal. I 
should like to know what it means to meet in the 
name of Christ in all its fullness. 

W. A. H.—The experiments of the Spiritualists 
throw some light on this subject. When a few form 
a circle around a table to attract communications 
they find a power in their midst of which they were 
previously wholly unconscious ; and that power is 
proportioned in intensity and strength to the size 
of the circle and the harmony of its members. 

G. H. B.—It seems to me a great thing to be 
vitally connected with the center of the church. It 
has been the prayer of my heart that I might be 
united with it, and thus be enabled to help the 
cause of unity. 

A. L. B.—1 have had a new sense of the value 
of unity and fellowship. It seems to me that all 
our ambition could accomplish would not be worth 
living for without unity. 

—A young man from W. C. who is making a 
visit here, related a few evenings ago, some interest- 
ing experience which is given in the following 
family conversation : 

4V.—I suppose that G. is not going to stay here 
but a week or two longer and I would like to have 
him, if he feels free, tell some of the experience he 
told me to-day, and I will introduce it by referring 
to his past history. I feel very deeply interested 
in him, on account of the circumstance that all will 
remember, of his going away with E. some years 
ago and coming under conviction and separating 
from E and returning to the Community. Provi- 
dentially, at the time when he returned, his father 
was here on a visit, ready to do a father’s duty to 
him, and at the same time willing that he should 
stay here for life. In that time of judgment and 
humility I went to G. and told him that he 
might make his choice—go into the world with 
his father, or stay here and let me be a father to 
him, and try tobe a Community man. Under very 
solemn circumstances and in a very sincere way, I 
think he chose to stay and take me for a father, 
and I have watched him since with a great deal of 
interest and love. I think that God’s hand has 
been upon him ever since, and he seems now to be 
having experience that I hoped for then. I think 
it would be edifying to others and especially the 
young men to hear what he has to say. 

G.—Last summer J] was troubled a great deal 
with unbelief. Mr. H. labored with me faith- 
fully, criticising and advising me; and owing to 
his fatherly interest, I gradually came out from 
under the dark spirit. He set me to studying the 
Bible and Mr. Noyes’ writings ; the result of my 
study and reflection is, that I have come to think 
of myself as a converted man. Lately I have had 
a sense that my conversion is permanent; I have 
no more doubt of it than I have of my own exis- 
tence. It seems as if the light and love of God 
came into my heartand shone brightly there, and in 
spite of every other experience I may have, will 
remain forever. I want to testify to it boldly. I 
was interested in the talk Mr. Noyes gave awhile 
ago, about our letting the Bible, revival and mis- 
sionary spirits get possession of us, and I felt that 
I could devote myself entirely and forever to those 
three things. 

Since coming here my heart has been turned 
toward several of the young men in love and ten- 
derness—with whom, in the past I had had some 
contention. I have gone to them and found 
that the hard feelings that once existed between 
us were all gone, and our hearts touched one an- 
other in our conversation. It has been very grati- 
fying to me. I really believe that God is working 


with every one of us, and I am perfectly reconciled 
to his dealings in every thing. 
N.—I am very thankful to God for this experi- 
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ence that G. relates; we can not reproduce it in 
other young men—but God can. It isa gift from 
Him. 

W. H. W.—At the time that G. returned and 
separated himself from F., a very important crisis 
took place in his experience. He then separated 
himself from the world, forsook it, and turned his 
face toward Christ. 

3. B. H.—And it is very plain that Christ turned 
toward him too. 

H. M. W.—1 am thankful for G.’s experience. 
It is encouraging to me. I think it is possible for 
us all to get that earnestness and love for God in 
our hearts and keep it there all the time. 

S. RB. C.—I am thankful for this new evidence 
of the working of the revival spirit among us. 

G. F. C—It must be a great comfort to Mr. 
H. to see such good results of his labors, and 
a help to him in regard to the other young men at 
Wallingford. He has labored very faithfully with 
this class for the last year or two. 

¥. B—I am glad of the change in G. We 
worked in the dye-house together a few vears ago, 
and things went on rather disagreeably. I am glad 
to be reconciled to him. 

N.—I am very glad to see that he is not afraid 
to acknowledge what God is doing in his heart and 
is not afraid of public opinion. He seems to have 
the enthusiasm and zeal that does not care what is 
said about him. At the same time I think his past 
history is such as will be likely to prevent his be- 
coming puffed up by good experience. I think his 
trust in God will keep him humble, and with that 
hope and trust I feel like encouraging him to speak 
boldly and testify to what God is doing for him 
without reserve. 

W. A. H.—1 like that very much. I think it 
helps the good work in a person to confess it boldly, 
not caring whether he becomes unpopular with his 
companions or not. and without any fear that he 
wil Ilose his good experience by his testimony. 


—We take the following from an old discussion 
about our evening meetings, in which a newspaper 
criticism was considered and made the most of 
for the purpose of improvement: 

N.—“T will say a word about the method of 
responses which we have invented or fallen into 
and which has been burlesqued or represented 
with ludicrous effect by one or two of our inter- 
viewers. Responses in some form are common to 
most kinds of meetings. The Episcopal church 
has its responses all printed, and its people are in- 
structed where to bring them in. Methodists re- 
spond by shouting ‘ Glory,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ ‘ Amen,’ etc. 
Then political meetings, legislatures and all popu- 
lar assemblies have their methods of response. In 
the English Parliament the members cry ‘ Hear, 
Hear,’ when the speaker makes a good point; 
and there are many other ways of cheering, such 
as clapping the hands. stamping with the feet, 
swinging the hat. etc. The Congregational and 
Presbvterian churches discountenance responses 
almost entirely. But responses are natural and it 
must be a great deficiency in the ceremonies of 
any church to have them excluded. This isa sub- 
ject worth studying—the science of responses— 
what is the best formula and what are all the 
proprieties ? 

“ Our peculiar formula seems to be ‘I do.’ That 
takes the place of the Methodist Amen. One 
person confesses his faith—his opinion, his pur- 
pose or desire—and others say ‘I do.’ It 
is something like a vote. Itis taking the ‘ayes’ 
all round. The exclusion of responses in the 
Congregational church tends to make it mon- 
archical in its character. Thé people are not 
allowed to join in the services, but the minister 
does all the business. In fact political meetings 
are conducted in a more rational way. 

“We might distinguish and classify the different 





methods of responses with reference to the object 
had in view, and perhaps we shall find ours in that 
respect is full as dignified as any. For instance, 
the object of the Methodist when he cries ‘ Glory,’ 
is to express the good feelings excited in him; the 
object of the man in Parliament when he calls out 
‘Hear, Hear,’ is to express his approbation of the 
sentiment uttered, and soon. Our method of re- 
sponse seems to convey the idea that we join 
practically in whatever the speaker puts forth. It 
is not merely an expression of feeling, but of joint 
purpose and action. It is the response of unity— 
an expression of the heart and will, rather than of 
the intellect. But I would not be limited to any par- 
ticular method of response. I would have our 
people trained to the greatest possible variety. I 
would have them free to ejaculate like the Metho- 
dists ‘Amen’ and ‘Hallelujah;’ I would have 
them sometimes call out like the men in Parliament 
‘Hear, hear,’ andsometimes use our own particular 
formula ‘I do.’ I would have it considered per- 
fectly proper to call out ‘Good’ or to exclaim 
‘That’s it,” ‘That’s the sort,’ ‘Hurrah,’ just as oc- 
casion impels. I would avoid routine, keep bal- 
anced and free, ready to express ourselves with all 
the impulsive earnestness of conversation. I 
would use all the different methods of response, 
sometimes cheer by stamping and hurrahing ; but 
use every method in its place, reserving the most en- 
thusiastic and noisy for special occasions, and 
graduating the expression so as to make it in 
sincere proportion to the real feeling experienced. 


“In the Episcopal and Catholic churches respon- 
ses are mere monotonous ceremonies, ineffective 
because they are insincere. Responses lose their ef- 
fect just in proportion as they become a matter of 
routine. It is only as they are fresh and sponta- 
neous—the outburst of honest feeling and inspira- 
tion—that they are edifying. With that principle, 
I see no difficulty in using all varieties of methods. 
It is our true policy to learn from the criticisms 
ard even the burlesques of strangers, and let us 
by all means criticise ourselves. Let us improve 
our taste, let us keep ourselves docile to inspira- 
tion, till our meetings become models of effective 
expression.” 





WALLINGFORD. 

Tuesday, April 21.—The never time-worn sub- 
ject of “tramps ” was up for discussion last even- 
ing. An unusual number of them have happened 
along lately, so that Mr. Olds as responsible 
kitchen man complained of the annoyance, and asked 
for advice. He didn’t want to be hard-hearted 
toward them ; neither did he want to be imposed 
upon, as he felt that he was. He has played the 
hospitable landlord to a dozen or more ina day 
latelv, and they have been of such a character that 
the impression among his coddjutors was quite gen- 
eral that ”o angels have been entertained unawares, 
and that none would be overlooked if we resolutely 
shut our doors on the class of visitors in question. 
Various methods of abating the nuisance were con- 
sidered. One proposed that the old well-curb 
which stands in front of the kitchen he fitted up 
as a dog-kennel; that we supply it with a discrimi- 
nating dog of the Newfoundland breed, and then 
adorn it with the prominent sign, “ Beware the 
Dore!” Another suggested that we put up the 
sign without getting any dog; which suggestion 
was received with applause, but not adopted. Still 
another suggestion was that we do not shut our 
doors indiscriminately against all tramps, but that 
Mr. Olds constitute himself a sort of Community 
Diogenes (getting him a tub and a lantern if neces- 
sary), and see if he can not find among them 
occasionally an honest man—finding which, he 
would feel in part, repaid for his labor of charity. 
But it was finally proposed to try the plan of feed- 
ing not more than two (nor less than one, some- 





body added) in a day. This plan was considered 
practicable, and will be adopted for the present. 

—The same evening there was a short but lively 
talk on the subject of “cremation,” that is agitating 
the newspapers now-a-days. One argument offered 
in favor of this practice, was, as the devil loves to 
get into the flesh and riot there, as in cases of 
loathsome diseases, this process of cremation would 
effectually burn him out, as well as prevent the 
contagion from spreading. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





——, Clinton Co., Mo., April 23, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—You must think me very un- 
grateful for neglecting to write to you for so long, 
but be assured "my thoughts are often with you 
and the perusal of your dear CrRCULAR has always 
been an occasion of intense delight to me. Your 
views concerning ‘‘Salvation frum Sin,” full and 
free, have always been a beacon-light to me. 


It is only since the first of March that I have 
been completely freed from the use of tobacco. 
Before this my pipe was a constant companion, 
and I was almost convinced that, like many others 
of my fellow-countrymen, I should never be able 
to get rid of that evil habit. But your views of 
the matter, in the light of Christian perfection and 
holiness, convinced me that I had no right to de- 
clare these doctrines to my neighbors, and myself 
be such a poor example in indulging in the filthy 
practice of smoking. Besides, I could not see that 
God was glorified by the continual waste of time 
and means, on that which is neither meat nor 
drink. And so what I could not do for my own 
sake and interest J was enabled to do from love to 
Christ, and an ardent desire to present a pure and 
sanctified body for his spirit to dwell in. 


I will speak now of the effects I teel already : 
1. Improved memory. 


2. vs reasoning powers. 

3: - power of the senses. 

4. “ digestion. 

g. - circulation of the blood. 

6. si appetite. 

7. ° love of exertion or energy. 

8. ” quality and quantity of animal 
[magnetism 

9. i keener intuitive perception. 

10. . a general growing elasticity and. 


buoyancy of all the physical, moral, and spiritual 
functions. 


Of these improvements I am positively conscious. 
But this is not the only reward of my self-denial, 
My wife and daughters, who only kissed me before 
with aversion and dislike, now lavish their affection 
without hesitation. 


If the cure of every evil habit is attended with 
such signal benefits, what must be the existence 
of one freed from a//? For this reason I feel so 
much interested in your instruction, criticisms, ad- 
vice, etc. They have led me step by step onward 
and upward, and blessings after blessings and bene- 
fits after benefits have always been the certain con- 
sequence of obedience to your pure doctrines. 

Times are now very dull out West. There is a 
scarcity of money, little to sell, and a despondent 
spirit in the hearts of most of the western people. 
If help is not soon coming from above, we may ex- 
pect terrible times here. But the Lord knows 
best what is good for us, and I always suppose 
that we often get more of his bounty than we real- 
ly deserve. His will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. To him be the glory in distress 
as well as in prosperity. 

May God always keep, protect and bless you all 
is my most ardent desire. 

I remain affectionately your friend and brother, 

j. G ®. 
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LETTER FROM A TRAPPER. 








, Bates Co., Mo., April 16, 1874. 
Mr. S. NEWHOUSE: 

DEAR SiR :—You may think it strange to get a 
letter of this kind from a stranger; but you are not 
altogether a stranger to me by reputation. I am 
a trapper of the West, and have trapped in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana and California, and 
am now fifty-eight years old, and my home is here 
in Missouri. If I live, 1 expect to trap in Colo- 
rado next winter. I have one of your books which 
I sent for last fall from California; all right. It 
has given me some new ideas, but you no doubt 
are well aware that it takes experience to make a 
trapper as well as it does to make a doctor; 
we learn by both books and experience. 


Well, you will ask, “What have you got to tell 
me?” I will just say this: That the bait I use 
for catching beaver and otter is quite different from 
the kind that you recommend in your book. | 
trapped in Montana in the fall of 1864 and caught 
ninety-seven beaver, four otter and two mink. I 
used seven traps only. I began on the 8th of Oc- 
tober and quit on the 18th of November. 1 
trapped on Jefferson and Madison rivers. 1 
trapped some again the spring following on the 
head of the Missouri near Helena and Diamond 
city; but spent most of my time in hunting gold 
leads that spring, and left there in July 1865, for the 
States. 


Last fall I began trapping on Sacramento river, 
California, (Red Bluffs) on the 25th of October. I 
built a small flat-boat there and followed the river 
in company with a boy to Sacramento City. You 
may wish to know how long I trapped there and 
what I caught. We trapped from the 25th of Oc- 
tober until the 2oth of December, and then it 
rained so steadily that we had to quit, for we could 
not dry our furs. We caught twenty-five beaver, 
ten otter, and about two hundred coons ; the coons 
got into the beaver traps and annoyed us very 
much. Coon-skins there were worthless, and we 
did not skin the coons. Mink we did not trap 
there as they were very scarce. There are no 
muskrats on the Sacramento river; beaver and 
otter are not very plenty. I was told while trapping 
on the Sacramento, that the furs caught there 
were not good and would not bring a good price ; 
but I thought differently, and brought some of the 
beaver-skins back here and sent them to St. Louis 
and got nearly the highest market price for them, 
though they were the first caught. 

I have heard stories of men catching very large 
beaver, say nearly or quite five feet long from the 
end of the nose to the tip of the tail; but I did 
not believe that any such beaver grew in the 
western part of the United States. Last winter I 
took a square and measured some of the largest 
beaver we caught, and three feet and ten inches 
from the end of the nose to the tip of the tail, was 
the very longest. 1 could not perceive any differ- 
ence in the otter of California, from those that I 
have caught in Minnesota and Iowa. 

Wild bees are very plenty on the Sacramento 
river near Red Bluffs and Tehama, but as we got 
near Sacramento City the timber is too scarce for 
wild bees. The honey here is excellently flavored, 
and the bees do remarkably well. 

The deer of California on the west side of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains are smaller than the Vir- 
ginia or white-tailed deer. They are what are 
called the black-tailed. East of the Sierra Nevada 
or cascade mountains there is another species of 
Black-tail, called Mule deer, larger than the Vir- 
ginia or white-tailed deer. There area very few 
white-tailed deer and antelope west of the Cas- 
cade mountains. There are plenty of deer, elk, 
and bear on the coast range. I used your make of 





traps in California as 1 have used none other of | 


late years. I bought one doz. No. 4 and I had 
four of your No. 3 on hand which made 16 traps— 
all we needed. Eight traps are all I want to tend 
in beaver trapping alone. I never set but one 
night on the same ground for beaver. That is, I 
mean without waiting awhile, after setting. the first 
time; say a week or ten days. I like to stay 
longer in one place to trap otter or mink. I don’t 
think it requires a person to be so cautious about 
setting traps for otter as tor beaver, though I 
am very successful in catching them. I don’t care 
if other men set ahead of me for beaver, if they 
don’t catch any; but if they catch some of them, 
I don’t want to set on that ground for a few days. 
Perhaps I have not written any thing but what you 
already know. If I have not, please excuse me, for 
I have yet much to learn by experience. 
E. G. Y. 


THE ROOK AND FACKDAW,. 





HESE members of the crow family are often 

mentioned by Dickens and other British 
writers. The rook is much like the common crow 
with the exception of the bill, which is white. Rooks 
live the year round in large flocks. In Eng- 
land their nesting-places are called rookeries, 
which in some cases have been protected for 
ages by the noble, and are considered honorable 
appendages to their ancestral mansions. The nests 
of these birds, resembling those of crows, are gen- 
erally built near the top of very tall trees which 
form a grove alout the castle. These nests 
are often built so close together that they nearly 
touch each other; yet the birds appear to main- 
tain good, neighborly feelings. In nesting-time 
they make a great, and constant noise from early 
noon till twilight, but like those living near a water- 
tall the people seem to like the sound. They show 
their appreciation of these sable birds too by dress- 
ing and cooking some of the young just as they begin 
to hop out of the nest. They are brought down 
by the cross-bow or some such instrument which 
will not disturb the remaining flock. 


Many thousands of these birds are seen in flocks 
on their way to distant parts of the country in 
search of food, and every field far and _ near is visi- 
ted by them. They are great insect-destroyers, 
boring into the ground with their strong bills and 
bringing out grubs and eggs in great quantities. 
The farmer does not complain if they do take a 
little toll at seed- and harvest-time considering that 
they pay so well for it. 


The jackdaw is, if I am rightly informed, the 
smallest of the crow family inhabiting Europe. It 
is almost the size of the tame pigeon, and is the most 
playful, active and sociable of this dark family. 
Though far less numerous than the rooks, the jack- 
daw is found in city and country, building in stee- 
ples, towers, ruins, high rocks and at times in tall 
chimneys. It is a great enemy to the destructive 
insects and their eggs, and it appropriates small 
shell-fish also, when it can persuade them to form a 
part of its dinner. This bird is seldom shot as it 
does more good than harm; it is often kept asa 
pet and taught to talk. It is amusing to see these 
birds struggling on the backs of cows and sheep in 
winter, and they seem to enjoy the sport greatly ; 
but like children at play, they sometimes quarrel, as 
the following doggerel will show : 


“As the old jackdaw and the young jackdaw 

- Rode on the cow together, 

Says the old jackdaw to the young jackdaw, 
I think its very fine weather. 


“ Says the young jackdaw to the old jackdaw, 
I’m determined to stir up a row. 
Says the old jackdaw to the young jackdaw, 
Then Ill kick you off the cow.” 
Cc. 


re) 
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ON MISSIONS. 





MAX MULLER, Professor ot comparative 
* philology at Oxford, delivered a lecture on 
M:ssions at Westminster Abbey last December, 
which is published in New York by Scribner & Co. 
The extended studies of Max Miiller in the domain 
of the languages, enables him to take a wide and 
comprehensive view of the subject of missions. 
We give below a brief synopsis of his lecture : 

“The number of the real historical religions of 
mankind amounts to no more than eight. The 
Semitic races have produced three: the Jewish, 
the Christian, the Mohammedan; the Aryan or 
Indo-European races, an equal number: the Brah- 
min, the Buddhist, and the Parsee. Add to these 
the two religious systems of China, that of 
Confucius and Loo-tse, and you have before you 
what may be called the eight distinct languages 
or utterances of the faith of mankind from the be- 
ginning of the world to the present day. You have 
before you in broad outlines the religious map of 
the whole world. * * i * ° 

“Among the six religions of the Aryan and 
Semitic world, there are three that are opposed to 
all missionary enterprise—Judaism, Brahminism, 
and Zoroastrianism—and three that have had a 
missionary character from their very beginning— 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. * * 
The missionary religions are alive, the non-mis- 
sionary religions are dying ordead. * * * 
Buddhism rules supreme in central, northern, east- 
ern and southern Asia, and it gradually absorbs 
whatever there is left of aboriginal heathenism in 
that vast and popular area. Mohammedanism claims 
as its own, Arabia, Persia, great parts of India, 
Asia Minor, Turkey and Egypt; and its greatest 
conquests by missionary efforts are made among 
the heathen population of Africa. 

“Christianity reigns in Europe and America, and 
is conquering the native races of Polynesia and 
Melanesia, while its missionary outposts are scat- 
tered all over the world. Between these three 
powers, then, the religious battle of the future, the 
Holy War of mankind is being fought at the pre- 
sent moment. 

“There is a kind of missionary activity, which 
has produced the most important results, and 
through which alone, | believe, the final victory 
will be gained. Whenever two religions are 
brought into contact, when members of each live 
together in peace, abstaining from all direct at- 
tempts at conversion, whether by force or by argu- 
ment, though conscious all the time of the fact that 
they and their religions are on trial, that they are 
being watched, that they are responsible for all 
they say and do—the ’effect has always been the 
greatest blessing to both. It calls out all the best 
elements in each, and at the same time keeps un- 
der all that is felt to be of doubtful value, of uncer- 
tain truth. Whenever this has happened in the 
history of the world, it has generally led either to 
the reform of both systems or to the formation of a 
new religion. 

**When after the conquest of India the violent 
measures for the conversion of the Hindoos to Mo- 
hammedanism had ceased, the Mohammedans and 
Brahmans lived together in the enjoyment of per- 
fect equality, and the result was a purified Moham- 
medanism, and a purified Brahmanism. 

*“ The same effect which Mohammedanism pro- 
duced on Hindooism is now being produced in a 
much higher degree on the religious mind of India 
by the mere presence of Christianity.” 

Prof. Miiller enumerates a line of native reform- 
ers who have arisen in India since 1772, whose 
teaching and influence represent the unconscious 
reflex influence of Christianity on heathenism. Of 
the changes brought about in the East, outside of 
nominal Chrisitanity accomplished by native teach- 
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ers, he says: ‘“ The movement of religious reform 
which is now going on, appears to my mind the 
most momentous of this momentous century. If 
our missionaries feel constrained to repudiate it as 
their own work, history will be more just to them 
than they themselves. And if not as the work of 
Christian missionaries, it will be recognized here- 
after as the work of those missionary Christians 
who have lived in India, as examples of a true 
Christian life, who have approached the natives in 
a truly missionary spirit, in the spirit of truth and 
in the spirit of love; whose bright presence has 
thawed the ice, and brought out beneath it the old 
soil ready to blossom into new life.” J. B. H. 


THE NEWS. 


Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, will represent the 
American Geographical Society at the Icelandic mil- 
lennial celebration. , 

The length of underground railways in London now 
in operation is about twenty miles, and they are extend- 
ing in various directions. 

President Eliot of Harvard is quietly passing most 
of his time in England at Oxford and Cambridge, ex- 
amining closely into the systems of those Universities. 

The difficulty in Arkansas still remains unset- 
tled. Both Brooks and Baxter sent telegrams on 
‘Tuesday, April 28, to President Grant, saying that an 
armed insurrection exists in the State of Arkansas, and 
calling on him to prevent domestic violence until the 
Legislature convenes. 

A serious land-slide occurred at Castleton, N. Y., on 
Friday, April 24. About five P. M. alarm was given 
that the bank was sliding, and before stopping, about 100 
feet in length and 250 feet in breadth moved 100 feet, de- 
molishing four or five dwelling houses from which the 
inmates had barely time to escape. 

The French are pushing their conquests in Cochin- 
China. A correspondent of the London Times says 
that they have already in spite of the resistance of the 
Tonquinese, occupied Hanoi, and annexed five provinces, 
and that they found the Sonkoi navigable into the 
southern part of the western provinces of China. 

An English court has ruled that railway companies 
are liabie for want of punctuality in the running of their 
trains, even though they have passed by-laws to the con- 
trary. ‘The Northern Railway Co. was sued bya pas- 
senger for damages caused by a train being behind time.’ 
The court gave the plaintiff the amount of damages 
claimed with costs. 

The experiment of sending beef from Texas to New 
York in refrigerator cars, seems to be a success. One 
train of ten cars, each having a load of ten tons, has ar- 
rived at New York from Dennison, Texas, where there 
is an establishment capable of killing, dressing and ship- 
ping 500 beeves daily. This company propose to run 
three trains per week from Texas to New York. 

From Acheen, véa the Hague, we learn that in the 
battle of the 11th inst., 8,000 native troops made a 
general attack on the Dutch position, but were unsuc- 
cessful at all points. On the 16th they attempted to 
carry the works at Kraton by assault, and were driven 
back with great slaughter after eight hours fighting. 
Most of the Dutch troops have returned to Java. 

Senator Jones of Nevada, whose recent speech on 
inflation created so marked a sensation in the Senate, 
is said to be the possessor of the largest income of any 
person in America; his annual revenue amounting to 
$6,000,000. He owns the most productive silver mine 
in the world, from which his profits recently amounted 
to $250,000 a month, and have just been doubled by the 
discovery of a new vein. 

Mr. Pullman has lately built aid sent over to England 
for trial atrain of his splendid drawing-room cars and 
the Midland Railway officials have been giving them a 
thorough trial at high rates of speed with very satisfac- 
tory results. The English Mechanic in describing one 
of the trial trips says : ‘* The fastest speed that has ever 
been kept up for any length of time was run on Tuesday, 
March 17th, 1874, with a party of engineers etc., and 
two of the new Pullman cars. The train was timed very 
fast, so as to see if they shook about: the train stopped 
twice, as it was thought better to examine the carriage 


axles. The trial was from Derby to London. The en- 
gine had the steam brake, and the cars and tender had 
the new air brake, which will stop a heavy express 
of twenty-five carriages running seventy miles an hour 
in 290 yards. The train left Derby at 2:30 and arrived 
in London at 5 P. M., 129 miles in 142 minutes, includ- 
ing the three stops which took six minutes. Speed 
was also reduced to twenty-five miles an hour in going 
over thirteen junctions, which each took a good minute, 
leaving the time as 123 minutes for 129 miles, which 
averages over a mile a minute all the way. In one case 
on a level piece of line sixteen miles were run in thir- 
teen minutes or at the rate of seventy-five miles an hour, 
and twenty miles was run in nineteen minutes. The 
cars ran as steady as tables, at this high rate of speed.” 


A new comet is announced by the Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna, in twenty-one hours, twenty-three 
minutes right ascension, south six degrees, fifty-six min- 
utes declension. An observer in New York city says 
that it rises at two A. M east one-half south. It isa 
telescopic object. 

Mons. Spinelli of Paris has lately been experiment- 
ing onthe problem of maintaining existence at high 
altitudes by means of cylinders of oxygen to supply the 
necessary air to the lungs. In conm:pany with Sével he 
has demonstrated the truth of this view by ascending in 
a balloon of 98,840 cubic feet capacity, to the immense 
elevation of 25,841 feet, without inconvenience. The 
barometer-level descended to 11.7 inches, showing the 
above altitude. 


N. Y. C. & H. R. RArLrRoap.—It appears from the re- 
port of the N. Y. C. & H. R. Railroad for the year end- 
ing last September, that its earnings were $26,484,364, 
being 2% per cent. more on the capital of 89,000,000, 
than in the year before. Of the receipts $7,000,000 
were from passengers and $19,000,000 were for freight. 
The Central has 511 locomotives, and 351 first-class 
passenger coaches, which carried 7,630,000 passengers. 
It has 13,745 freight cars, enough, it is calculated, to 
form a line more than a hundred miles long. It carried 
5,522,724 tons of freight, being considerably more than 
a million of tons over the average of the two preceding 
years. 


O. C. AGRICULTURAL ITEMS.—Weather unfa- 
vorable for plowing, planting and sowing. Little 
has yet been done, except uncovering vines, prun- 
ing, preparing hot-beds, repairing fences, ditching, 
composting, and sowing a few peas. The oats are 
not sown, nor the strawberry plants setout. Fortu- 
nately, the greater part of our plowing was done 
last fall, so that there need be little delay in get- 
ting crops into the ground after the land is dry 
enough to work. But the outdoor managers are 
merry in spite of the weather and prospects ; for 
the Community principle enables them to keep 
their employés busy making boxes for the Fruit 
Department. 


CHOICE BULBS. 
EACH. PER DOZEN 
GLADIOLUS, . . ‘4 $0 08 ~= $0 75 
TUBEROSEsS (double), ‘ 
Address, [L. H. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneripa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 5; 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ** Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphiet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail -ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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